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or unmanageable behavior. In addition, at a later time the teachers | 
completed. a checklist that indicated the extent to which certain 
student behaviors bothered them. Results indicated that the teachers' 
ratings of the student were affected differentially by their 
tolerance for the primary behaviors exhibited by the pupil. Ratings 
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ratings of an unmanageable student were not; the unmanageable student 
was rated more negatively overall. The concept of the "ideal" student 


is presented in the discussion of the results and their implications. 
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ment of Education, through- ‘Title VI-G of Public Law 91-230. Institute 
investigators are conducting research on the assessment/decis ion-making/ 
intervention process as it relates to learning disabled students. 


During 1980-1983, Institute reséarch focuses on four major areas: 


e Referral ~ « j 
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‘ = e , Identification/Classification 
* 1 Ca / 
e Intervention Planning and Progress Evaluation 
~~ 
: e Outcome*Evaluation \ 


Additional information on the Institute's research objectives. dnd 
activities may be obtained by writing to the Editor at the Institute. 
(see Publications list for address). 
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Abstract 7 
Approximately 120 regular classroom Reachers were asked to read 

a case study and respond to 1 Vauest ions about the student portrayed 

in it. In addition, at a laté time the deachers completed a checklist 


that indicated the extent to which certain student behaviors bothered 


them. Resgults-indicated that the-teachers' ratings of the student 


. were affected differentially by their tolerande for the primary be- 


hav iors exhibited by the Paps Ratings of an immature child were in- 


fluenced by teacher eu: while ratings of an unmanageable student: 


were not; the unmanageable student was rated more negatively overall. * 
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The concept of the "ideal" student is presented in “the disctssion of 


the results and their implications. =. .%* > 
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Anew Influence of Teachers' Tolerances for specific Kinds of ; 


Behaviors on their Ratings of a Third Grade Student 


School-related behavior problems always have been’ prevalent in 
America’s schools (Sarason & Doris, 1979), oe variety of explanations 
. . have been set a the origins of these, problems« (Quay, 1973; 
Afsseldyke & Algozzine, 1982). Academic ahd behavior problems may be 
viewed as the direct rbsult of experiential defects, process dvetunctiodss 
experiential deficits, or as a result of interaction among these factors oS{ 
(Quay, 1973). From an Seoiouteal perspective, behavior, in and of itself, 


is not problematic, deviant, or abnormal. A behavior is considered a 


- problem as a function of the time it occurs, the place it occurs, the: 


perspn who exhibits the behavior, and the person who sees it (a socially 
sanctioned labeler) (Ul]man & Krasner’, 1969). In school settings, 


the same behavior may be regarded as norma] or abnormal as a function of 


the time and place in which it occurs; most importantly, problems are ‘ 


a function of the teachers (or other school personnel) who observe the 
behavior and their tolerance for it. ; 4 


' Rubin and Balow (1978) reported the results of a longitudinal in- 


r 


vestigation of 1,586 students, and indicated the following: i 


{The} most striking finding.of this study was:the high per- 
centage of children who were identified as exhibiting behavior 
problems by at least one teacher during the course of their 
elementary school careers. More than half (58.6 percent) of 
‘all subjects who received three or more teacher ratings were 
{ classified as a behavior problem at least once. Among students 
who received six teacher ratings; 60 percent (68 percent of 
the boys and 51 percent of the girls) were considered a be- 
: havior problem by at least one teacher. (p. 109) 


. + . ‘ 
Current rates of referral for psychoeducational evaluation are extremely 
i ’ : ‘ : . 
high, Algozzine, Ysseldyke, and Christenson .(1982) report ¢hat 
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nationally, four Fo six - percent of ne public-school popielae ton is 


. 


eugee ines sai Y'sseldyke (1981) report that 92% of. referred students 


- 


. are tested, white 73% ‘of referred stunts are declared eligible for 


special saucation services. fiat: proolens in school are common | 


for many of America's children. : ie ar : 


Teachers* views of the causes for students’ "problems" are interest- 
ing. In 1979, the research staff of the National Education Association 
“ sO (NEA) surveyed teachers to ascertain their perceptions: of why students 
do podrly in senor They found that 81% of teachers placed the: blame 
for school difficulties on-the student's home and ote life, 14% 
blamed the students, ‘themselves; only 1% blamed inadequate pistriebiory. 
~swhile 4% attributed problems -to the ways in which schools were organized, 
Clearly, the behaviors that Stucelts exhibit cause teachers to take a 
.° variety of actions ah them, and ‘ie decisions made by teachers nace: 


the lives and life oppertaniviceot students. ; 
\s Two recent investigations have reported an interaction bétween the 
kinds of behaviors that students exhibit and teachers' tolerance for 


those behaviors in influencing the decisions made and actions taken with 


. ‘students. Curran and Algozzine (1980) found that decisions related 86 
mainstreaming were inftuenced by teachers' opinions about demonstrated 
classroom behaviors. Ysseldyke and PISO FE ANG (1981) found that the most 

, influential piece of information ina simulation ofe psychoeducat ina] 


decision making was student behavior at the time of-referral. 


‘In this investigation we examined the extent, to which teacher 


being referred for seyehocaucavional “evaluation each year. _ Chrjsténson, : 


> 
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- decis iohs: stout a “student were influenced by the student's ‘characteristics 
‘ in interaction with the teacher’ S Seated tolerance for those characteris- 
bics. Ratings of case. studies for an immature or unmanageable student | 
% 
were compared for teachers with di§fering, levels of tolerance for those 
»* < 

same behaviors. - ~ 
| * Met hod 

Subjects t 

° 3 . 


Elementary school teachers (n=116) participated ‘in the study; 92% 
of the teachérs worked in public school classrooms. The sample was com- 
prised mostly of rena tes (84%) from urban or suburban schools (70%) with 
: ios populations below 15 A eeudent’ (68%). Between 2 and 11 teach- 
ers were included from each elementary ‘grade (grades 1-7). The pactici- * 
pants all’ had bachelor’ s degrees and many bas master's degrées as well? ta a 
Approximately hal of the BenGHERS (n=57) were randomly assigned to read 


. qore 


a case study describing a child with immature behavior; “others. (ne 59): — ariel oe 
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( a eedetyed a deScr iption ofan utindnagea®lerstudént The demographic data s 
for both samples are ‘presented jn Table 1. 7 . : e 
| a ; eer ce ei cords aceievbaies ew 
9 oe : ~ Insert Table 1 about here 
poy yO Sp Syueeees eee enemas bcaddane 
‘ . Ae ry % 
hrocedures °° me ene oe : 
ae ae 1 ed . r 7 
The teachers were’ selected randoil y from a national list. “SF regular 
’ me Sk cae 
educatéon teachers; the. List. was purchased from Market Data Retrieval. 
sé . . cae ” 


Each teacher. was’ sent an initial letter explaining the study and offering 
payment for participation. Upon receipt of a signature indicating willing- ~ 


sness to bé ‘included in the sample, each teacher was sent a Case study 


« 


ae os and short questionnaire. A demographic si survey form and Di isturbing © 
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Behavidr checklist 11 (Algozzine, 1979) were sent subsequent to receipt 


of the singe questionnaire; ‘contracts avraheing for payment also were 
“included in the. second set of materials. A two-week~time limit was 7 . 
“hm . ; by. 
: ‘ stiggested for tomplat ion of each part of the Stuy fol low- -up- letters 
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“and postcards ‘were, used to encourage ae eetarn of cong) eted materials, 


Wax studies. Two different summaries describing a third grade boy, 
‘ * . ‘@ 


were prepared ; a student demonstrating’ socially. immature behaviors was a aes 4 


. described in one and a student Sniienes unmanageable brHaMers was 
| described” in the other... The case studies were consistent in fone, ' : . 
~ Each’ conta ined sections | of ginilar information inthe following areas: ‘a 
ae ; medical, developmental, famidy, school history, test information, and 
> —- ; third grade classroom obserat ions. Assessment information was within 


s the: avenage range for @ student of similar aye and grade. Different” 


a “ . . ‘ ' ‘ 
‘behaviors were included to portray the immature or unnianageable student. 


r 
- | For example, limited expressive ability, very shy, insecure, and‘ delayed 
av - propriate social skills were checked’ as concerns in the case seudy 


‘ ‘ 


.~  -" of the immature childs other items of: a siaiiair nature were inverepersed 


\ within the case study narrative. "Different behavior’ (e.g., rude, defi- 


ant, lacks motivation) were "concerns" included in the narrative for 


ro 


the unmanageable student. 
; 


Dependent questionnnafre. After reviewing the case summary, teachers’ 


ratings of the child were obtained by means of,a short questionnaire. 
Specifically, teachers were asked to answer the’ following questions : 
4 » 
1.. To what extent do you think David has sa behavior problem? 


2. To-what extent do you think David has a learning problem?: 


3. To what extent do you think David if eligible for Special 


Eddcation services? 


a 8 6 
, 


’ 
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pessonses were collected on a Likert scale..(1 = very unl ikely, 5 = very 
likely). Teachers also ‘sete ‘asked to make predictions about David's school 
performance (1 = deficient/poor, 5 i siperioe/excerient) in 10 areas: 
academic’ achievement, sual and/or auditory sehcep tion, cnanory skills, 
fine and/or gross nabor pevRotiance: attending behaviors, completion 


of assignments, social acceptance, ability, to follow.directions, accep- 
‘ 


’ Behavior Checklist II (DBC-II) contains 51 items derived from case folders 


bint 2 . : ae ee Seep : 
tance of responsibility, and self-concept. Scores on these: items were 
compared. . , ; ~ 


Independent variable. Approx\mately two weeks after completing the 


questionnaire, teachers were asked to supply demographic information_and — "& 
x ra . 
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rate the extent to which certain behaviors bothere¢ them. The Disturbing 
e . . 


of students classified as Jearning disabled (LD) or from LD textbooks 


(Algozzine, 1979); each item is rated on a 1 (not very disturbing) to 


wo 


Sgivery disturbing) ales Sutherldnd, Algozzine, Foster, and Wall (1979) 
ident ified three factors within the DBC-L1s behaviors that were bothersome 
to teachers were contained in each. The first factor of disturbing items ; 
(general perceptual problems) ‘nc iadee proband such as written reversals, 

‘poor word attack skills, and being undble to blend sounds. Unmanageable 


befaviors (Factor 2), such-as rudeness, impulsivity, irritability, and 


hyperactivity, and immature’ behaviors (Factor 3) such as insecurity, 


anxiety, and inadequate, self-concept also were found to be.disturbing e 


to teachers. In this research, average scores on the immature and un- is 


, 


manageable behavion factors of the DBC-II were used to group teachers 


? 


into those with more or i tolerance for the specific behaviors in the 
Q ’ 


factors. / oa he 


‘Teachers receiving the case summary for an immature or unmanageable 
student were subdivided into two additional groups each. Those with 
patings greater than the sample mean on Factor 3 (i.e., immaturity) on 
the bBc- IT’ who Received the case study describing an immature student s 


were compared to teachers whose-ratings were below the mean on that 


factor. Similarly, the teachers who received the unmanageable student's 


= , ; Results 


~ 
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case study summary were divided based on their responses tothe items 
comprising Factor 2 (i.e., unmanageable behaviors) of the DBC-I1. In 


this way, the effects of teacher tolerances for behaviors on their ratings 


‘ 


of a student exhibiting those same behaviors were evaluated. 


? ’ . % 


Data Analysis ° - 7 
7 “> N 
‘ Two sets of t tests were tompleted. High and low tolerance groups 


mature or unmanageable behaviors. Because of the large number of tests, 


two sininuent criteria were set for significance testing; the 0. 01 alpha 


level was used for statistical tests and a 0.5'unit difference between 


) 


. a“ : 
ones. ; ~ 


means was applied in an-sattempt to separate ve findings from important 
A 


> 


5 vee te, 


were compared on 13 different ee related to a student exhibiting im- : 


Teachers were required to rate the extent to which the case study 

Sragent had : behavior problem, a learning problem, and was eligible for. 

special education SEP VICES: similarly, predictions in to areas of school - 

related functioning- were solicited comparisons of.rakings made by. Casitas estes tea ae ee 
teachers more tolerant of immature behavior and those: less tolerant of 


the same behavior wera/ completed. Means and standard deviations of r 


teachers’ ratings for a student exhibiting immature behavior are presented ¢ 


= ee ee se es Ae 


a a . Ms es a r 


aie ; a P d 7% % 7 
. , > 


~~ - 
in Table 2. ie differences were indicated in the teachers' ratings ~ 1, 


of the ames stedent® Ss SunKent problems (‘i,e., academic or behavior) 


“ 


or eligibility for special education; however, it should be noted that ars 


the ratings of the less talergit teachers were less: favorable in each 


oD 
case than those of tolerant.teachers. 


wwe we ww ww ww ew ew meme Hem ee ew ete mee 


i — Insert—Table2-about—here. 
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Significant differences were-indicated in teachers' predictions of 
: the future classroom and interpersonal behaviors of the immature student 


(see Table 2). Tolerant teachers (n=27) rated nine of the ten prediction 


» 
. 


areas higher than the i@tolerant teachers (n=29). Predictions for aca- 


© Nn . 
demic achievement, memgry skills, and motor performance were higher for . 


” 
tolerant teachers ; Simran ys attending behaviors, completion of assign 


ments , and ability GON) follow directions were rated more mg by teachers 


ee emi 


who were more tolerant of immature behaviors interpersonal skills ue 


cent 


as social acceptance, self-concept, and acceptance of responsibility also 
were rated di fferentiaity by tovahant and intolerant teachers. 


No differences were indicated for ratings of the unmanageable student 


(see Table 3). “Teachers with different levels of tolerance rated a stu- 7 


dent exhibitiag unmanageable behavior similarly.. It should be noted, 
however, that the judgments about this student were more negative than 


those made about the immature child. For example, special education eli- 


’ 


eee ens -gibibity-was—rated—as. more Likely. (X.2.3-85). forthe unmanageable. student Bc 


~ than for the student exhibiting immature behaviors (X = 3.25); a similar 


‘ "pattern was evident tn otber rat#rys as well. This suggests that the 


8 - : ‘ 
unmanageable student is more ‘likely to be viewed as a problem regardless 
of one's tolerance for behavior that is exhibited, and that different 


reactions may occur in teachers faced with an "immature" student. 
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Discussion 
¢ oy 


Mixed results were obtained in this investigation of the extent to 
which teachers' tolerances for different kinds of behaviors influenced 
their perceptions of students who exhibited those behaviors. Consistently, 


“ teachers’ tolerances for specific kinds of pehavione Aid not significantly 


“4 


; _influence the extent to which they saw students who exhibited those be- 
haviors as a 


ng learning problems, behavior problems, or as eligible 


for special education. However , teachers did* have different prognoses 


‘ 


’ ? * 
for students who exhibited immature behaviors, and their prognoses were a 7 


P ; we . . 
direct function of their tolerance for those behaviors. Teachers who 
were not bothered by immature behaviors held higher expectations for a 


student who evidenced imma ture behavior than did teachers who were 


/ 


dicated in ratings of the unmanageable student by teachers with different 


bothered by immature behaviors. ,In contrast, no differences were in- 


tolertnge for exhibited behaviors. Overall, a student with unmanageable, 


. behaviors was viewed less favorably than ‘one with immature behaviors. 
; ; 4 
In discussing the relation between "teachers' perceptions and 
educational decisions," Kornblau and Keogh (1980) indicated that: 
The complexities of teacher-pupil’ interaction have long ‘a : 
. interested educational researchers, yet it seems fair to ‘ « 
“at say that the nature of the functional "match" between 
— 


. pupil a 
most cla 


teacher remains uncertain. 


Ne oor 
Fortunately, in 3 


ms both child and teacher can.tolerate con- 


siderable d\screpancy from an ideat match. In the case of = 4 
exceptional hildren, however, the match may be especially 
jmportant; since they may be less able to tolerate: incom- 


patibilitfes with teachers’ 


“expectations and styles. 


It 


fluence perceptions and evaluations of actual students. 


‘school appropriate benayiené. and personal social behaviors. 


ceptions and expectations" 


jt interesting to note that ‘the historical and still corimgn’ 
‘response to pupils who “don't -fit"-in the regular educational * 
“program is to exclude thém, Currdnt legislation, however, 
_ has mandated the inclusion of. exceptional children into . 
: regular programs wherever feasible. Comsideration of 
~  feacher- pupil interaction thus becomes precvien and urgent. 
(p. 87). ‘ : 
F : 
It is interesting to note their concern, for the child's limited tolerance 


‘ 


in appropriate educational "matches." 


In 1970, Rist suggested that teachers' views of "ideal" students in- 


Recently, Kornblau 


» y _ , 
(1979) iddnt ified three dimensions of behaviors that characterized “ideal, 


al students; she labeled: them: cognitive- -motivat ional behaviors, 


Behaviors 
that characterize “ideal” students are not, included on the disturbing ~* 


behav ior check ists. : , 


v 4 


Student behaviors are a function of a complex set of interactions; 
to’a “large degree, problems are’ thought’ to originate in the life exper- 
iences-of the child (cf. National Education Association,.1979; Quay, 
1973). Kornblau and Keogh (1980) indicate that "understanding pupils' 
progress’in schoo! also jnvolves consideration of the tex¢hers' per- 
(pp. 98-99), They also stigcese that ‘teachers’ 


expectations for individual students are "in part influenced by their \ 


~ 


ay 


values of thé characteristics of a.model ideal pupil, and that discrepan- 


cies from this model: affect the formation of self-generated expectations" . 


(p. So) | | / o | 


In this research, less than "ideal" characteristics were manjpulated 


in case studies and evaluated by regular education éenchirse in part,. 
evaluations weré influenced by tolerance for the characteristics. 
The results have implications for diagnostic and prescriptive practice. 
Simply evaluating | the psychoeducational GhAPACSERNSE IES of the child }- 
‘pears to be a limited diagnostic PraGhiGes clearly, the child's teacher 
is an important factor in any referral for evaluation.’ Similarly, plan- 
ning “instruct jonal intervention without concern for teacher tolerances 
. and/or eupectation: for differing types of students will likely result 
in limited educat ignal subconee: As Kornblau and Keogh (]980f ‘indicate, 
: "it is not realistic to expect teachers to work equal ly effectively with 
.. all pupils; but it is: “real istic to expect teachers to be sensitive to = 
their own perceptions of their pupils" (p. 99). We believe ‘that toler- 
ances for less than ideal behaviors are an important factop~in developing 


\ 


a sensitive programs for school-aged students. 


a 


Kornblaus B. W. Teachers' perce tions of the characteristics of- 
- "idealized teachable" pupils. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
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- Variable 


\e 


Teacher Sex 


“Male 
Female: - 


Feacher Age 
‘, ‘Under 25 
“ 25-34 
35-44 
{5-54 
55-64 


{ 


Demographic Data fot\ Part icipa 


- 


table ] ) 
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Sample One? 


Years of Teaching Experience 


Less than 1] year 


1-2 years 
3-5 “years 
6-9 years 
10-15 years 


More than 16 years 


Type of School 


Public 
Private 


School Location 


Urban ’ 
Suburban — 
Rural 


School Population 
Below 3000 
3000-6999 
7000-9999 

, 10000-14999 
» 15000-24999 
. 25000-49999 
50000-74999 
Over 75,000 | 


- 
Grade Level Taught 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 


*% 


ting Teachers 
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Sample Two? 


y 14 C ( | . : 
{- Mie 2 : . 


Means and Standard Deviations for.Teachers' 


Ratings of: the Immature Student 


‘ : . 
Group 
Tolerant Not Tolerant 
# Item® xX sp. Rf SD 
b J 
Judgment f ; 
“Behavior Problem 2.9 aa 2.2 0.8 
7 -Learning Problem 3.4 1.1 3.8 , 1.0 » i 
Special Education Services $0 12 35. 12 
Prediction’ 
’ . A 
Academic Achievement* wv 2.8" 0.7 2.2 * 0.8 
Visual and/or Auditory 3.0 0.6 2.6 0.9 “~ 
, Perception* : 
Memory Skills* 2.9 0.8 23: 07 
' ‘ 
Fine and/or Gross Motor 2.9 0.8 2.4 0.8 
Peformance* 
“Attending Behaviors* - 3.0 0.8 2.3 1.0 
Completion of Assignments* 3.1 « 10 23 «6a. wg, 
Social Acceptance* 2.9 0.9 oe 0.9 


Ability to Follow Directions* 3.1 0.9 2.5 1.0 
Acceptance of Responsibil ity* Sal 0.9 2.5 1.0 


se1f-Concept* 6 3g 1.2 2s 1.3 
I 
a significant difference (p < .01) between the ratings of the two groups « 
“sis indicated by *. 
OT tems were rated on a scale from 1 (Very Unlikely) to 5 (Very Likely). 


: Cttems were rated on a scale from 1 (Deficient/Poor) to 5 (Superior/ 
a Excellent). 
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Table 3 
a _ Means and Standar Deviations for Teachers Rattnae 
of the Unmanageable Studepb<. ae 
, . t 
: t Grou 
= &£ . Tolerant’ ‘Not Tolerant 
Beem. R SD 
- ‘ 
Judgment b * - 
LT Behavior Problem / 4.7 0.5 4.6 0.9 
Learning Problem ” $4 i 88 a0° 
aay “ye pe ad 
7 Special Education Services 30 Ie 349 Fal 
Prediction® : a 
~* bs a \ ‘ ‘ 
. Academic Achievement - 2.0 0.8 Lae 0.9 
Visual and/or Auditory 3.1 0.8 3.0 0.8 
Perception . ts 
Memory Skills 2.7 0.9 2.7 1.0 
Fine and/or Gross Motor 3.0 0.7 3.0 OF) 
Performance . > Ko , 
Attending Behaviors ra | 10 19 0.9 
; Complet in of Assignments. 2.3 1. .2.2 1.2 
Social Acceptance Z.a% TPT eal) 1;) 
° Ability to Follow Directions 2.4 0.9 2.1 0.9 


Acceptance of Responsibility, “ 2.4 0.9 § 2.0 11 

, Self-Concept . _ 2.6 1.2 22 213 
“Differences between groups Were not significant for anwof the items.” 
PT tem rated on a:scale from 1 (Very Unlikely) to 5 va Likely). 
“Items were rated on a scape from 1 (Deficient/Poor) to 5 {Superior/ 

>, Excellent). r . : 
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